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CHILDREN IN LONG-TIME FOSTER CARE* 


Irving Weissman 
Professor of Social Research 


Tulane University School of Social Work 


This is a statistical study of children in long-time care 
in fourteen agencies in the Southern region and a dis- 
cussion of a study of thirty-five children under the care 


of the Memphis Children’s Bureau for five years or 


longer. 


The Statistical Picture 


Tuts is a presentation of the results of joint fact- 
finding by agencies in the Southern region concerning 
children in agency care for a long time. The results 
add up to highly significant figures on the extent and 
character of this problem. It is difficult to listen to a 
lot of figures, and so I have reduced them to paper 
and translated them into graphs to highlight the main 
points they make. 

This fact-finding activity has been a unique ex- 
perience. It is not often that a conference program 
committee provides a factual basis for carrying on 
discussions at the conference. It is probably less 
often that a conference program committee actively 
sponsors co-operative research by member agencies 
as a means of identifying and getting the measure of 
common problems. Through this technique of con- 
ference planning, the program committee made pos- 
sible this opportunity for down-to-earth thinking and 
talking together, which should enable each agency to 
do a more realistic kind of planning for the improve- 
ment of services to children entrusted into its care. 
It also suggests a way whereby the agency can con- 
tinue to study the problems together. By the method 
of pooling information and experiences on specific 
problems, the handicaps of the inadequate research 
resources now available in the field of child care can 
be overcome to a considerable extent. 

In the present joint undertaking, I find it particu- 
larly gratifying that so many agencies were able to 
take part.f Only eight of the 22 League members 
operating placement and institutional programs in 
the Southern region are not represented in the pres- 
ent study. Most of these agencies indicated willing- 
ness to co-operate but believed their programs were 
too small to yield any valid contributions, or found 
the pressure of work too great, or did not have the 
desired information available. Frankly, I marvel that 


* Presented at Southern Regional Conference, Shreveport, 
Louisiana, March, 1950. 

+ A large measure of credit for this undoubtedly goes to Miss 
Edith Faithorn, case supervisor, Orleans Parish Department of 
Public Welfare, in New Orleans. She worked untiringly in helping 
produce the desired information. 
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more agencies did not have difficulties, considering 
that no advance notice of the study was given and the 
schedules were sent out at the worst possible time 
from the standpoint of child-caring agencies—during 
the pre-Christmas period! These pitfalls can be 
avoided and greater co-operation secured in future 
undertakings of this kind with a little consultative 
help from the League office. 

The eight agencies not covered by the study in- 
clude four of the seven public agencies in the League 
membership in this area and four of the 11 private 
agencies; or, expressed in relation to type of program, 
two of the five institutions and six of the 17 non- 
institutional agencies. Omission of these agencies 
biases the results of the study as does the fact that 
non-League agencies and institutions located in this 
area were not covered. 

Notwithstanding these shortcomings, the study 
gives us a statistical picture of the long-time care 
situation that is disturbing to the point of being 
shocking. It reveals that we have in this situation of 
long-time care one of the most difficult, costly, and 
challenging problems to face the League family in 
the Southern region—if not the total League family, 


and the total field of child care. 


The Method 


The agencies were asked to supply a count of the 
total number of children known to them on December 
1, 1949, who had been in agency care for five years or 
longer. They were asked to break down this count to 
show the children’s age, sex, and race; their parental 
status; what type of authorization was given the 
agency to place them; the type of placement they 
were in on the date specified; the number of times 
they have been placed in relation to the number of 
years they have been in care; the extent of parental 
activity; the possibility of return to the parental 
home; and the sources of funds which support the 
children in foster care. A comparable figure of the 
total number of children in foster care was also re- 
quested, as well as certain information descriptive 
of the agency’s auspices, program, and intake policy. 
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Some Findings 

We see that the problem of long-time care is wide- 
spread. It is present in all the seven Southern states 
and in all but one of the 14 League member agencies 
included in the study. 

Evidently, it is also a fairly sizable problem. The 
reporting agencies had a total of 3,787 children in 
care on December 1, 1949. Fully 732 of these children 
were reported to be in agency care for periods of five 
years or longer. Enough children, that is, to make up 
an average institutional caseload of 108 children and 
an average non-institutional caseload of 37 children! 
Concentrations of 10 or more children were reported 
in 10 of the 14 agencies providing information. 

Percentage-wise, the 732 children reported to be in 
long-time foster care constituted about 20 per cent 
of the total number of children in agency care. That 
is about one in every five children. Does this mean 
that, on the average, every fifth child entrusted to 
agency care is fated to live the life of a public charge 
for a large part of his childhood? How is this to be 
reconciled with the principle of child placement to 
which all League members are asked to subscribe: 
“Boarding care is not an end in and of itself’? 

A closer view at this picture of the children in long- 
time care reveals that the period of care is longer for 
children in private-agency care than public-agency 
care, in institutional care than in noninstitutional 
care. Thus, 25 per cent of children in private care as 
against 14 per cent of those in public care have con- 
tinued in care for five years or more. This difference 
seems to me a temporary one, reflecting the well- 
known fact that our public child care programs in the 
South are yet too new and too spotty. As they grow 
and their resources are increased, it is very possible 
that the present situation will be reversed. 

Differences between the institutional and non- 
institutional children have more significance for us at 
this stage of development of child care resources in 
the South. Percentage-wise, 28 per cent of institu- 
tional children as against 15 per cent of noninstitu- 
tional children were in prolonged care. Is this large 
disparity to be taken as confirmation of the all-too- 
general belief that institutions are more interested in 
“filling up” than in the children, and tend therefore 
to become children’s “dumping grounds”? For us in 
the South, where such a large proportion of our child 
care resources consists of institutions, this question 
poses a serious challenge indeed. 

To the many questions raised by the over-all statis- 
tical picture a few answers are suggested by a look 
at the personal characteristics of the children who 
have remained so long in agency care. In this study, 
time did not permit raising too many questions about 
the children. We did, however, ask for their age, sex, 
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and racial distribution. And, also, what types of 
children are ordinarily excluded from care as a matter 
of intake policy. Analysis of the latter information 
discloses that practically all agencies do not, or will 
not, knowingly accept for foster care children who 
present problems of a mental or physical health 
nature, which might interfere seriously with their 
adjustment in a foster home or institution. By and 
large, therefore, it is perhaps safe to surmise that the 
children in long-time care are fairly normal young- 
sters—or seemed so at the time of intake, at any rate. 

With respect to color, there were no Negro children 
in care of the reporting institutions, and the non- 
institutional agencies reported somewhat more than 
a fourth of the children to be colored. That means 
that colored children are underrepresented in rela- 
tion to their proportion in the total child population. 
In the matter of sex, boys have a slight edge over 
girls. Boys numbered 51 per cent and girls 49 per cent 
of the total in both the institutional and noninstitu- 
tional groups. Frankly, I had expected to find a larger 
proportion of boys because of the prevalent notion 
that it is more difficult to place boys for adoption, 
particularly as they grow older. I see this notion is 
not altogether correct. 


Long-time Care Means Unwanted Teen-agers 


The age distribution of the children is most signifi- 
cant. We found that all but 6 per cent of institutional 
children and all but 26 per cent of noninstitutional 
children are now in their teens. It seems, therefore, 
that the problem of long-time care is primarily a problem 
of the teen-age child. 

Is the door of his own home closed to him? Is adoption no 
longer possible for him? Is the impermanence of foster care all we 
can offer this adolescent who so desperately needs and wants the 
status and security of normal family relationships? What is the 
meaning of the fact that 50 per cent of the children, in institutional 


and noninsiitutional care alike, have reached teen-age while in 
agency care? 


These questions inevitably lead to the large ques- 
tions about their parents. 
Have they parents? Are the parents situated so as to receive 


the children back? Are they interested in their children? Do they 
want them back? 


The answers offered by the figures are largely on 
the dark side. Yes, the great majority of children 
havea parent or both parents alive—all but 5 per cent 
of the institutional children and all but 14 per cent of 
the noninstitutional children are in this fortunate 
situation. However, to the question as to whether 
the parental situation is favorable for the return of 
the children, the figures frame an almost definite No. 
For the parental homes are preponderantly broken- 
family homes. In the instances where both parents 
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are alive, it appears that comparatively few are living 
together. Only those of 15 per cent of the institutional 
children and 25 per cent of the noninstitutional 
children were reported to be “married.” 

As for parental interest in the children, we find a 
sustained interest manifested for 56 per cent of the 
institutional children and only 24 per cent of the non- 
institutional children. For the rest, parental interest 
was either absent or irregular. The meaning that 
stands out for me is that the children in long-time 
care are primarily unwanted children. The problem of 
long-time care, then, is primarily a problem of the un- 
wanted child. In this connection it is most significant 
that the reporting agencies have concluded that there 
is little possibility of returning the children to their 
own homes. Such a prospect is seen as a “probability” 
for only 19 per cent of institutional children and 8 per 
cent of noninstitutional children. 

So, now, we find our problem of long-time foster 
care shaping up largely as a problem of unwanted 
teen-agers. How are they being cared for? Forty-six 
per cent were cared for in institutions, 45 per cent in 
boarding homes, 3 per cent in boarding schools, and 
6 per cent in free homes. And this care has continued, 
not just for five years, but for much longer periods in 
more than two thirds of the cases. Actually, 17 per 
cent of the children have been agency children ten 
years or longer! 

Those outside of institutions have been moved 
around from one foster home to another to some ex- 
tent, but apparently not to the extent that I was led 
to expect from general impressions. Fully 56 per cent 
of the children have experienced only two placements 
at the most and only 15 per cent have had five or more 
different placements. Does this mean that the chil- 
dren tend to fit well into foster family settings, by 
and large? If this is so, why cannot these substitute 
parental ties be made permanent for the children 
through adoption or guardianship proceedings? 

How are the children supported? By the agencies 
themselves in greatest measure. Parental contribu- 
tions were reported for only 8 per cent of the institu- 
tional children and for 24 per cent of the noninstitu- 
tional children. So the problem of long-time care 
reveals itself to be not only a large and difficult one, 
but also a financially burdensome one, involving 
continuous financial support out of agency funds for 
the great majority of children. 

Let us examine one more aspect of the problem on 
which our study provides some information. This is 
the legal aspect. Court orders were obtained to 
authorize agency care for 8 per cent of the institu- 
tional children and 60 per cent of the noninstitutional 
children. For the rest, some form of voluntary agree- 
ment was reached with the parents or other persons 
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referring the children. It would be interesting to 
know what meaning these giving-up arrangements 
had for the parents. Apparently, for the large number 
of children who have remained in agency care long 
years, it may have meant an actual giving up. For, 
to all practical intents and purposes, the parents have 
defaulted the parental role to the agency. In assum- 
ing such great powers so irresponsibly passed on, are 
we to assume that agencies believe they must have 
control over children in order to care for them? 

Many questions have been brought out by this 
study of children in long-time care. We must think 
them through carefully to have them serve the pur- 
poses of intelligent planning and action. 


* * * 


Discussion by Mrs. Houston M. Mitchell 


Director of Casework 
Children’s Bureau, Inc., Memphis, Tennessee 


We are grateful to Mr. Weissman for his fine 
analysis of this quantitative study. It brings before 
us in unequivocal fashion certain facts that we cannot 
disregard. 

Briefly, to summarize the data submitted by our 
agency to this general study, we find that a total of 
35 children met the criteria (had been in care over 
5 years) as set forth for the study. This represents 
28 per cent of the children for whom the Memphis 
Children’s Bureau was providing maintenance in 
boarding home care at the specified time, and 18 per 
cent of the total caseload. 

Twenty-eight of these 35 children were under 15 
years of age, which means than 5 years ago these 28 
children were under 10 years of age. 

Ten of these 35 children came under agency care 
by voluntary agreement with the parent or parents, 
18 were referred by courts, while the remaining 7 
came from other sources. 

In only 9 instances was there sustained activity on 
the part of the parents. In 7 other instances, the 
parent had very occasional and unplanned contacts 
with the child, while in 19 instances there was no 
parental activity whatsoever. In no instance was 
there a probable return of the child to the parental 
home. In 3 instances it was improbable, while in 32 
instances there was no possible chance that the child 
could ever return home. 

When we look at the placement picture, we see 
that 10 of our children had had from one to two 
placements; 21 of these children had had from 3 to 6 
placements. And the remaining 4 had had from 7 to 
more than 9 placements. 

To clarify the picture further, 8 of these 35 children 
had marked physical handicaps which would prob- 
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ably have interfered with their being considered for 
adoptive placement. If we omit from consideration 
these children and the 9 children who had an active 
loving parent, we still have 18 seemingly normal 
children. 

As valuable as any quantitative study may be, it 
does not give us the total picture. On the other hand, 
qualitative studies may present many difficulties, the 
chief of which is bias due to subjectivity. Recognizing 
the hazards in such a study, the Memphis Children’s 
Bureau could not push aside the question that begged 
an answer, namely, “What kind of adjustment have 
these children made, who have been under the care 
of our agency for five years or more?” Of course, 
in attempting to answer this question the number of 
cases is too small to draw sweeping conclusions appli- 
cable to all agencies. Nevertheless, we believe that 
some of our findings and their implications are com- 
mon to all child-caring agencies and institutions. 


Method of Evaluation 


In order to discover the end results of placement 
for these children a committee from the staff was ap- 
pointed to work with me in developing schedules and 
in analyzing results. We found first that we would 
have to evaluate the child’s inner feelings or attitudes 
in a number of areas before we could evaluate his 
outer adjustment to his social environment. First, we 
used various devices to reduce the subjective element, 
such as clear definitions of terms, drilling the mem- 
bers of the staff in advance in the use of the schedules, 
and, finally, having the committee review the com- 
pleted schedules with the individual worker. In brief, 
we attempted to evaluate the child’s inner feelings or 
attitudes toward his own mother, father, siblings, 
other relatives, boarding children, teachers, agency, 
other children (both in the school and in the com- 
munity), organized activities, self, physical handicap 
(if such were present), work (both household chores 
and remunerative jobs). These attitudes were rated 
as: Excellent, Good, Fair, Poor or Unknown. These 
ratings were defined as follows: Excellent—outstand- 
ing; Good—reasonably satisfactory or positive or 
healthy; Fair—left much to be desired but was not 
without some positive aspects; Poor—unhealthy, 
destructive, or strongly negative. 

We then attempted to rate the child’s general ad- 
justment to his social or outer environment, using the 
same rating scale. We evaluated his adjustment to 
the three broad areas of his social environment, 
namely, the boarding home, the school, and the com- 
munity. Each area was broken down into its various 
components. 
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Some Findings 


Of the 35 children involved, none was making an 
Excellent adjustment; 23 were found to be making a 
Good adjustment; 10 were making only a Fair ad- 
justment; while 2 were making a Poor adjustment. 

Of the 23 making a Good adjustment, it appeared 
that the overwhelming majority of these were de- 
pendent upon continuous casework services to main- 
tain this adjustment. All of this group had either 
Excellent or Good attitudes or feelings toward their 
boarding mothers. And most had similar attitudes 
toward the boarding father and other members of 
the boarding family. As was to be expected, most of 
these children’s feelings were positive toward the 
three areas of their outer environment. 

The Fair or Poor attitudes of this group were 
usually around members of their own families, other 
children in the community, and their own self- 
evaluation. 

Of the 10 children who were making a Fair adjust- 
ment, only 6 had positive feelings toward their 
boarding mothers and only 3 appeared to relate 
themselves positively to the boarding father. The 
majority of these children’s inner feelings were rated 
as Fair or Poor. 

The outstanding factors about this Fair group 
were: (1) the agency knew less about these children 
than those in the adjusted group and (2) this group 
showed potential for change for the better. In a ma- 
jority of instances, these children were responding to 
intensive casework service. This was observed by the 
workers’ remarks, such as “Six months ago, I would 
have had to rate this child’s adjustment as Poor. Now 
I feel that there is improvement and there is evidence 
that he will move toward a Good adjustment.” 

Of the two children making a Poor adjustment, 
one appeared to have difficulties that would respond 
to intensive casework service. The other lad has 
many deep-seated problems, indicating a possible 
need for intensive psychiatric treatment. The posi- 
tive aspects of this boy’s situation lay in his relation- 
ship with his teachers and classmates. Casework help 
has been of little value, due to his deep embarrass- 
ment because of his connection with the agency. 

Looking at the group as a whole we see certain 
things that may be significant. Many children had 
feelings of ambivalence or hostility toward their own 
parents despite the death or long absence of the 
parent or parents. The agency, in some instances, 
knew little or nothing of the child’s real feelings 
toward his own family. Of the group who were per- 
manently separated from their own parents, those 
few who had developed a healthy indifference toward 
them appeared to find more satisfaction in substitute 
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family life than those who had feelings of hostility, 
ambivalence or even love for one or both parents. 

In most instances, the group had reasonably Good 
acceptance of their own siblings or other children in 
the boarding home. There was evidence that some of 
these children could tolerate the presence of other 
children in the home more easily than their own sib- 
lings. Only 15 of the group of 35 children appeared 
to have sufficient healthy ego strength, as evidenced 
by feelings of self-appreciation. 


Some Casework Implications 

As we analyzed these cases we found that there was 
rarely any actual realistic casework planning with the 
parents or the courts at the point of intake. If a plan 
was made, all too often it was not followed up, or too 
much time was allowed to elapse for sound replanning. 

It is obvious that discharge plans for the child must 
begin at the point of intake, that parental and court 
responsibility must be clearly defined and replanning 
in the light of changed situations must be done 
promptly. As one reads the literature, it is evident 
that there is no common agreement of the statement, 
“Discharge plans must begin at the point of intake.” 
At the Children’s Bureau we conceive this to mean 
that the agency and the parent face realistically 
together that placement itself is not the final answer, 
but is a means toward an ultimate goal which as- 
sures the child the security of a permanent home. In 
the intake process, this goal is defined and a tentative 
plan of achievement is outlined. From that point on, 
all casework effort is focused to that end. We must 
sharpen our diagnostic skills in order to evaluate the 
parent’s real feelings about his child in order to help 
him to reach a decision about his child’s future. If we 
really believe that a child should have two parents 
and the security of an own home, then we must con- 
centrate on helping the own parents to strengthen 
their situation to the point where they can reaccept 
the child or help them to release the child in order 
that he may be free to form new and secure ties in a 
substitute home of his own. There are no halfway 
measures about this. Either we believe that every 
child is entitled to the security of home relationships 
or we do not believe it. In the case of 26 of our chil- 
dren we certainly did not preserve the child’s own 
parental ties for him, nor in the case of our 18 normal 
detached children did we offer them the chance of 
making secure and permanent ties in substitute 
families of their own. Often we forced the child to 
adjust himself to a series of boarding homes and to a 
variety of parent people. The time has come for us 
to examine most critically the use we are making of 
boarding home care. Its virtues are all too apparent, 
but I believe that we have been slow to acknowledge 
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its greatest weakness—namely, its impermanence. 
As a means of giving interim care, perhaps it is our 
best substitute. But for that child who must grow up 
without his own parents, I think we must face realis- 
tically that we are not giving that child that which he 
really needs when we place him in long-time boarding 
home care. There are certainly children, such as our 
8 severely handicapped, who, for one reason or an- 
other, may not be placed for adoption. Perhaps some 
of these children must and should be cared for in 
boarding homes. Then we must give them the inten- 
sive and continuous casework service that appears to 
be necessary in order that they may be helped to a 
reasonably satisfactory adjustment in a shifting 
environment. 

It is apparent from our study that we must help 
the child to a healthy acceptance of his own family, 
their limitations and general attitude toward him, 
if he is to free himself from the attendant anxiety 
that is generated by his feelings of ambivalence, hos- 
tility and thwarted love. We cannot expect him to 
develop new affectional ties when he is still bound 
emotionally to his own people who are not able to 
meet his needs. 

What about the large family group who must be 
planned for on a permanent basis away from their 
own homes? I refer particularly to children such as 
our 9 youngsters from 2 families, both of which have 
fathers playing an active parental role, and to certain 
detached family groups in our study. How can we 
give these large family groups the kind of care that 
we know every child should and must have if he is to 
grow up into a mature and emotionally healthy 
person? It is my earnest belief that our child-caring 
institutions must give some careful thought to the 
needs of this group. Again, boarding home care often 
fails to meet the needs of these children. Housing 
alone is an insurmountable obstacle. There just are 
not enough boarding homes having accommodations 
for 4 or more children of different sexes, nor are there 
available enough adoptive homes which can take on 
large family groups. Therefore, we cannot always 
give these children a common substitute home nor 
assure them of continuous sibling relationships. Our 
experience has shown that many times we have had 
to deliberately separate siblings because of strong 
rivalrous feelings, or because a home that could meet 
one child’s needs could not meet the needs of his 
siblings. Our study showed that other boarding chil- 
dren appeared to have an edge on own siblings. Some 
of these children’s adjustment improved only after 
separation from their own siblings. Does this mean 
that we are being too cautious in breaking up family 
groups? This whole subject needs to be studied care- 
fully and realistically. 
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Our study bears out what every children’s worker 
knows—that a child must have a strong positive rela- 
tionship with his mother substitute. But I would like 
to emphasize most forcibly that a child needs and 
must have a father and a mother. Whether the child 
is in a foster home on an interim basis or a permanent 
basis we must see that our foster fathers are actively 
carrying out their role. We have noted a marked im- 
provement in our children’s adjustment when we 
have been able to help a lagging boarding father into 
an active parental role. Workers are prone to center 
too exclusively on the foster mother, leaving it to her 
to enlist the aid and support of the father person. It 
seems unnecessary to even mention this except that 
in reality we do not take enough care in translating 
our theory into practice. 


To Sum Up 


If we are to give our children that which they need, 
whether it be in an institution or a child-placing 
agency, we must plan soundly. 

1. We must assure ourselves that the child needs that which 

our agency or institution has to offer. 

. We must develop an intake process that is based on sound 
casework planning. We should remember that discharge 
plans must begin at the point of intake. 

3. We must help own families to strengthen their own situa- 
tions in order that the child may return home at the earliest 
possible moment. 

4. We must help those parents who cannot reaccept their chil- 
dren or carry their parental responsibilities, to release them 
in order that the child may be free to take on substitute 
parental ties. 

5. We must give direct and intensive casework service to the 
child in order that he may profit from the placement ex- 
perience. 

6. We must restudy the problems of the large family group. 

7. We must follow through on our conviction that every child 
needs two active loving parents, whether they be his own 
or parent surrogates. 


& 
INTRODUCING NEW BOARD MEMBERS 


WE take pleasure and pride in greeting the following 
new Board Members of the Child Welfare League of 
America: 

Mrs. George P. Edmonds, Wilmington, Delaware. 
Member of the Board of Directors of the Children’s 
Bureau of Delaware; a helpful supporter and advo- 
cate of the Child Welfare League of America in that 
state. 

Mr. Alan S. Geismer, Cleveland, Ohio. Vice- 
president of the Jewish Children’s Bureau of Cleve- 
land; an attorney, graduate of Harvard Law School; 
served as Captain of the Army Counterintelligence 
Corps in World War II; a recognized advocate of 
services in behalf of children. 

Mr. Robert McDougal, Jr., Chicago, Illinois. 
President of the Board of Trustees of the Chicago 
Child Care Society; an attorney and active supporter 
of good child welfare work. 

Mr. Randel Shake, Indianapolis, Indiana. Director 
of The National Child Welfare Division of the 
American Legion. He will carry on the close affilia- 
tion of the Child Welfare League with the American 
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Legion which had been done so effectively over the 
years by Miss Emma C. Puschner. 

Mr. Malcolm Vilas, Cleveland, Ohio. Past Presi- 
dent of the Board of Children’s Services; at present 
Chairman of the Cuyahoga County Child Welfare 
Board; interested in public and private child welfare 
for many years. 


CONFERENCE NOTES 


National Conference 


May I be permitted to say a few words to the mem- 
bership of the League before I close my books on my 
assignment as National Program Chairman of the 
League at this year’s National Conference of Social 
Work? 

Seldom has the completion of an assignment left 
me so humble and so convinced that a better job 
needs to be done in the future. At the same time I 
also realize that a better job will depend to a very 
large extent on the active co-operation of the mem- 
bership of the League. 

The Child Welfare League of America is not 
merely a casual gathering of somehow related agen- 
cies. It is a professional organization with a definite 
purpose and with responsibilities which are national 
in scope, and in importance are surpassed by no other 
organization in the field of social work. 

The periodic conference programs of the League 
should reflect every phase of the League’s program 
and should equally reflect the active interest of our 
individual member agencies in this whole program. 

The time has come to re-evaluate our conference 
programs both as to organization and to content. 

It would seem to me that every member should 
ponder these questions in an evaluation of our con- 
ference program: 

1. Did the CWLA program adequately reflect the 

concern of all our constituency? 

2. Did it serve adequately the needs of all our 
group: the Boards, the Executives, the Case 
Supervisors, the ‘Caseworkers, the House- 
parents, Teachers and Administrative Staff? 

3. Did the CWLA program reflect sufficiently not 
only what we are doing but what we ought to be 
doing in new fields, new techniques, etc.? 

4. Did the CWLA cover adequately our broad 

concerns for professional development? 

Did it reflect our obligations to the community? 

Did it signify our interest in research, both 

evaluative research to appraise the results of our 

work and exploratory research to guide us to 

new approaches? 

7. Are there certain aspects of the program needs 
which should always be covered at regional 
rather than national conferences? 


GUNNAR DyBwabD 


League’s Program Chairman of the 
League’s 1950 National Conference of Social Work 


Din 
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Regional Conferences 


The Midwest Regional Conference will be held in 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, on June 5, 6, and 7, 1950. 
Headquarters will be the Nicollet Hotel. The chair- 
man is Mr. Clark W. Blackburn, Executive Secre- 
tary, Family and Children’s Service, Minneapolis. 
For this three-day conference, eighteen institutes 
covering a wide range of topics of vital concern to the 
field of child welfare have been planned. 


This Conference rounds out the League’s program 
of regionals for 1950. Since February 27th, four 
regional conferences have been held: in the Eastern 
Region, in the South, in the Central and Ohio Valley 
regions, and in the Midwest. 

The increased attendance at these Conferences has 
indicated the important contribution such meetings 
make to practice in child welfare. In each instance the 
registration for the institutes has been nearly the 
total registration for the entire Conference. 


The topics under consideration revealed the imme- 
diate concerns of children’s agencies. All four Confer- 
ences had institutes on casework services to children 
in institutions. The physical, educational and spirit- 
ual needs are of course matters of concern, but what 
the institutes dealt with was the casework help which 
should be available. And every Conference also con- 
cerned itself with casework with the parents as part 
of the admission plan and during the period of 
placement. 

Homefinding and staff supervision were the other 
topics that claimed the attention of each regional. 
There was increased attention to understanding 
children’s behavior and more generally to their de- 
velopmental needs. Long-time custodial care is no 
longer acceptable as a solution to a child’s problem, 
whether that care be in a foster home or in an institu- 
tion. Other institutes discussed casework aspects of 
adoption, day care and protective services. The in- 
stitutes offer a real opportunity for practitioners in 
child welfare. 


The Committee on Conferences and Institutes of 
the Board of Directors of the Child Welfare League 
of America met on April 24th in Atlantic City, with 
the chairmen of the regional conference group, and 
with representatives of those areas in which no Con- 
ferences have recently been held. The meeting was 
called to discuss how the League could work more 
closely with the regional groups to further their con- 
cern for better services in behalf of children. The 
representatives of the various regions were unani- 
mous in feeling that emphasis in program planning 
should be on quality of program. There was feeling 
too that these Conferences should contribute to the 
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broad field of child welfare and therefore they need 
to interest many groups working with children who 
are not in the membership. 

Further consideration is to be given to finding a 
way by which the program of the regional conference 
will be co-ordinated with the program of the Child 
Welfare League of America. 

Miss Janice Bowen, Executive Director, Child and 
Family Services, Portland, Maine, was appointed 
Chairman of the 1951 Program Committee of the 
National Conference of Social Work, and Miss Marie 
C. Smith, Director, Child Welfare Division, Colorado 
State Department of Public Welfare was appointed 
Co-chairman. Plans for the 1951 program are already 
under way. Letters have gone to each member agency 
asking for suggestions for program contents. It is 
planned that this year the Program Committee will 
work as two subcommittees, one in the Eastern 
Region around New York City, and the other in the 
West in the Denver Area. Each of these subcommit- 
tees will have responsibility for particular sessions of 
the League’s program. You are urged to send your 
suggestions to the Program Committee at once. They 
should be in the hands of the Committee by June 
15th. 


NATIONAL SURVEY OF SALARIES AND WORK- 
ING CONDITIONS IN SOCIAL WORK 


SocrAL workers throughout the country will re- 
ceive during May and June the long-heralded ques- 
tionnaire on salaries and working conditions in social 
work which is being distributed by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics and the Federal Security Agency. 

The returns will provide for the first time accurate 
nation-wide information with which the profession 
can attack a whole range of problems—improved 
salaries and working conditions, registration and 
licensing of practitioners, expansion of educational 
facilities, recruitment for the profession, and building 
a stronger membership organization for the pro- 
fession. 

Complete assurance of the confidentiality of re- 
sponses has been provided by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and the National Advisory Committee on 
the Survey, which is headed by Fred Hoehler. 

When your questionnaire comes to you, fill it out 
and return it promptly. It will save expensive follow- 
up procedures. And urge colleagues in your own and 
other agencies to do likewise. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


Further Discussion of “A Statement of Principles 
and Policies on Public Child Welfare’ * 


THe League is gratified at the number of communi- 
cations received in response to the request of its 
president, made directly to member agencies and 
also in an editorial in the May issue of CH1Lp WEL- 
FARE, for comments and criticisms of its “Statement 
of Principles and Policies on Public Child Welfare.” 
A number of letters were quoted in the May issue of 
Cuitp WELFARE and an additional group is being 
printed in this issue. While our member agencies 
were originally asked to meet a date line in their 
replies, we still welcome comments and criticisms 
from them and from others which may be used in 
later issues of Cu1LD WELFARE, and also as a basis 
for other consideration by the League. 

Most of the comments received to date on the 
content of the League’s statement express agreement 
with that statement as a whole. An appreciable num- 
ber, while stating such acceptance, also ask for fur- 
ther information as to the thinking of the League’s 
committee in respect to specific points. We are en- 
deavoring to answer such inquiries individually. It 
is noteworthy that specific questions and criticisms 
contained in the letters received to date reveal more 
contrasts in points of view than similarities. The 
same point is not stressed by many agency represent- 
atives. A very few agencies fear the elimination or 
domination of private agencies, yet one private 
agency writes: ‘““Would it be correct and helpful to 
say ... that a public department is justified up to 
a certain point in buying child welfare services from 
existing private agencies but that at some point the 
size of operation lays upon the public department the 
obligation to organize its own work?” One agency 
executive seems to question whether service given 
A.D.C. cases by the public welfare department 
should go beyond determining whether a grant 
should be made, its amount, and how long it shall 
continue, except perhaps for referral to another 
agency for service. A letter from another agency ex- 
ecutive expresses the opinion that “Casework service 
should be made available to these children [in A.D.C. 
families] by the Departments of Public Welfare 
before the Child Welfare Services Divisions accept 
responsibility for service to other children in the 
community.” 


*The Statement of Principles and Policies on Public Child 
Welfare, Editorial by Leonard W. Mayo, and Comments, were 
introduced in Cu1tp WELFARE, May, 1950. 
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A few agencies interpret point 18 of the League’s 
statement, which refers to payment of public funds 
to private organizations for care of individual chil- 
dren, as implying that such purchase of care would 
necessarily be very limited in amount. A letter from 
the dean of a graduate school of social work contains 
the following statement: “Desirable that under 
[point] 18 should not leave way open for extensive 
system of public subsidies of private agencies, even 
when geared to needs of individual children.” 

It should be noted that in the listing in the Fore- 
word of the statement of three purposes, these are 
given only in terms of serving “‘as a guide.” Such a 
“Statement of Principles and Policies on Public Child 
Welfare” would not in itself alone constitute “‘stand- 
ards” for accrediting public agencies for League 
membership. In general, the same standards for 
services to children in their own homes, in foster 
family homes, in day care, or in institutions should 
apply whether the agency giving that service is ad- 
ministered under governmental or under private 
auspices. 

It should be stressed that the League’s “Statement 
of Principles and Policies on Public Child Welfare” 
was directed primarily to agencies under public 
auspices which include in their program service to 
children. In stating principles and policies for these 
public agencies, the aim was to make clear the public 
agency’s responsibility whether applying to com- 
munity planning, purchase of care from private 
agencies or other matters. Private agency responsi- 
bility has been considered in the past in various 
League publications and conferences and may well 
need to be considered further. The League has never 
thought of its statements as “the laws of the Medes 
and Persians.” The exact wording of the League’s 
“Statement of Principles and Policies on Public 
Child Welfare” can doubtlessly be improved through 
virtue of the comments received. 

We are impressed in the replies received to date by 
the action of agencies which, on their own initiative, 
have contacted other agencies in the community for 
joint discussion of the principles and policies enunci- 
ated in the League’s statement. In some places this 
has been a rather informal clearance, while in at 
least a few instances a series of meetings have been 
held, and more are to be held, in endeavoring to 
clarify the thinking of representatives of public and 
private agencies in a given state, both as to principles 
accepted and possible means of their implementation. 
More such discussion is needed in communities and 
on a state-wide basis. We hope regional conferences 
of the Child Welfare League of America will serve as 
one medium for free discussion of all points of view. 

Marcaret REEVES 
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Comments 


By Virgil L. Stokes, Director 
Oklahoma State Department of Public Welfare 


This letter addressed to Msgr. O’Grady was forwarded to the League 
by Mr. Stokes. It is presented with his permission, 


We are in receipt of your letter calling our atten- 
tion to a Statement of Principles and Policies on 
Public Child Welfare recently sent out by the Child 
Welfare League of America. We have read and 
studied carefully the Statement of Principles and 
Policies on Public Child Welfare, and have also read 
carefully the Minority Statement as prepared by 
The Rev. John J. Lennon. 


In our opinion the Statement of Principles and 
Policies on Public Child Welfare taken in its entirety 
adheres to the same fundamental principles of child 
care as endorsed by both public and private agencies 
in Oklahoma... . 


It has been our belief and conviction that uniform- 
ity and continuity for the care of children should be 
a part of governmental responsibility. By govern- 
mental responsibility we mean that local communi- 
ties, county and state governments, as well as our 
federal government have a responsibility to see that 
no child whose parents are unable to support him 
should be deprived of food and shelter merely be- 
cause his people have not belonged to any particular 
voluntary group who will care for him. 


We believe that we have equal responsibility to the 
children of our land as we do have to the blind, to the 
aged, to the mentally ill and to the other citizens 
unable because of misfortune to care for themselves. 
No one has questioned the need for the care and 
assistance given to our aged people; no one would 
deny food and shelter to our greatest heritage—our 
children. 


On the other hand, every effort is being made in 
our state, and we shall continue to give as much 
leadership as we can, to the extension of services 
through voluntary and private agencies. In Okla- 
homa we have child-caring institutions which are 
supported in the main by the church, by fraternal 
organizations, or by other voluntary means. There 
has never been, and certainly we would never ap- 
prove, any endeavor on the part of the state to de- 
crease the care given by these great voluntary organi- 
zations. Through the leadership of the voluntary 
agencies it has been possible to interest Oklahoma 
lawmakers in providing protection through public 
funds for those children who are not being cared for 
by voluntary funds... . 

Our experience with the voluntary agencies has 
been such that we believe that they are unable to 
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care for all of the homeless and dependent children 
in Oklahoma... . 

In Oklahoma we have been working closely with 
the Associated Catholic Charities. The Director of 
the Associated Catholic Charities was an active par- 
ticipating member of the Oklahoma Children’s Code 
Commission. This Director is now a member of the 
Oklahoma White House Conference Committee. We 
respect the leadership of our voluntary agencies and 
depend upon their counsel and support. We are not 
interested in seeing the voluntary agency lose its 
place in our state. We have no fear that by strength- 
ening services through public auspices that that will 
ever happen. On the other hand, we believe that the 
voluntary agencies can continue to give guidance and 
leadership only if their activities can be strengthened 
through a greater understanding and participation on 
the part of the public agency. 


The following comments were addressed directly to the Child Welfare 
League of America. 


By Fuller Warren 
Governor of Florida 


I am pleased to acknowledge receipt of the “‘State- 
ment of Principles and Policies on Public Child 
Welfare” prepared by the Child Welfare League of 
America. 

I consulted the staff of our public planning agency, 
the Florida Children’s Commission, because I was un- 
familiar with the status of the League. 

It was most interesting to learn that the staff has 
high praise for the careful study that has gone into 
this document. When I learned that the principles 
and policies were drawn up out of the various experi- 
ences of child welfare agencies throughout the coun- 
try, I was pleased to know that the Commission 
staff believes these very principles underlie the 
philosophy of our own state Welfare Board. 

Of course we do have a long way to go before we 
can say that each principle and policy is practiced in 
every detail, but it is gratifying that our public 
agency is striving toward the goals which are con- 
sidered acceptable by the informed people of our 
land. 

You will be interested to know that the staff mem- 
bers hope this document will be the basis for many 
interpretive articles in popular magazines. They 
think the democratic process which was used to pre- 
pare the material would be good reading and that 
case stories to illustrate the points in the statement 
“could be written in such a way as to fascinate even 
the most sophisticated of readers.” They say, “We 
really need this kind of interpretation to get the full 
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benefit out of the tremendous effort that has been 
expended on this set of principles and policies.” 
Thank you for sending this document to me. 


By C. Rollin Zane, Executive Director 
Affiliated Services of 

The Children’s Village 

The Connecticut Children’s Aid Society 
Hartford 5, Connecticut 

My general reaction to the statement was that it 
was straightforward, sound and a useful guide. As a 
representative of one of the member agencies of the 
Child Welfare League I acknowledge the debt we 
have to the League and to the committee who formu- 
lated this statement. 

On page one, under General Concepts, the state- 
ment under one could be strengthened. For instance, 
there is no essential difference between conservation 
and preservation. We do not strengthen the state- 
ment by using two words so much alike in meaning. 
Moreover, we should do more than conserve and pre- 
serve and safeguard; we should enhance. To some 
extent, therefore, the concept expressed here is static 
rather than dynamic. 

I am not sure that I fully understand page two, 
number two. There are limits somewhere for all 
human beings and human institutions. A term like 
social well-being can be tremendously inclusive. And 
are social work skills only to be used by what we 
know as social agencies, or are they skills that can be 
and need to be used in many other situations involv- 
ing human relationships? 

Page two, number four—I am inclined to agree with 
the principle enunciated here, but is it possible that 
a reasonable case can be made for a different ap- 
proach? Time is a factor, as is geography and volume 
of work. How deep a compromise can be made in 
quality of service? The state builds roads by letting 
out contracts and it buys goods in the same way. Is 
it possible that there can be sufficiently adequate 
controls that professional services can be purchased 
on a broader basis than this statement suggests? 

Page three, number nine—It seems to me that this 
paragraph is quite controversial. Personally, I am 
inclined to believe in the cabinet form of government. 
If we are going to hold the governor of a state re- 
sponsible for the administration of the state’s serv- 
ices then he must have the opportunity to appoint 
his own welfare director. Perhaps we must put more 
faith in our political system and do more to help it 
function responsibly. This particular question has 
been to the forefront here in Connecticut recently as 
a State Organization Committee has recommended 
the cabinet form of government and suggests the 
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formation of strong advisory committees. I agree 
with this Connecticut approach. 

Page five, number nineteen—I am not sure I 
understand the last sentence of this paragraph as it 
refers to “‘adequate casework.” The responsibility of 
the A.D.C. agency is to determine, according to 
limits proscribed by the community, with the client, 
whether a grant shall be made, how much it shall be 
and how long it shall continue. When all this is done 
helpfully, the agency has provided a service of great 
value whether or not it is called a casework service. 
Also, the A.D.C. agency may enable the client, 
through referral, and if the client so wishes, to get to 
an agency which provides a service other than finan- 
cial assistance. 

I want to thank you for giving me the opportunity 
to make these comments. 


By Clark W. Blackburn, Executive Secretary 
Family and Children’s Service 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

I think the Child Welfare League is to be com- 
mended on the issuance of the Statement of Prin- 
ciples and Policies on Public Child Welfare. To us it 
seems like a sound statement and it is helpful to have 
a written document of this kind. 


By Margaret Winchell, Executive Director 
Children’s Service Society of Wisconsin 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

The “Statement of Principles and Policies on 
Public Child Welfare” is most welcome in Wisconsin 
at this time. We are in the midst of reorganization in 
the state and in Milwaukee County, and many of the 
suggestions in this will be most helpful. 

A group of agency representatives are getting 
together on April 13 to discuss this and the minority 
report, after which a report of the meeting will be 
sent to the League. 


By Marie C. Smith, Director 
Child Welfare Division 
Colorado State Department of Public Welfare 


We wish to acknowledge receipt of the ‘Statement 


of Principles and Policies on Public Child Welfare” 
prepared by a special committee of the League Board. 
We, in this Division, have carefully studied this 
statement of principles and think it a very fine 
document. 

There are a couple of minor suggestions that we 
would like to make. On page 3, par. 10, we would like 
to suggest that this paragraph be corrected to include 
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“group work” as well as “casework” in community 
planning. 

On page 5, par. 17, we would suggest that the final 
sentence in the paragraph be corrected to read as 
follows: ‘For this reason foster care of children re- 
quires special child welfare skills, differentiated from 
those casework skills needed in the general public 
assistance program.” The discussion indicated that 
the use of “skills” and “‘utilized’”’ does not necessarily 
mean casework skills, which the group feels is essen- 
tial to a good assistance program. 

Again, we wish to commend the Committee on the 
preparation of this statement. 


By Rev. Lawrence W. Doucette, District Director 
The Diocesan Bureau of Social Service 

New London District Office 

New London, Connecticut 


As a member of the Child Welfare League of 
America, we acknowledge receipt of a copy of “A 
Statement of Principles and Policies on Public Child 
Welfare.” We also have on hand a copy of the minor- 
ity statement prepared by Father John J. Lennon, 
a member of your Board of Directors. 

We wish to endorse this minority report. In our 
opinion, it is particularly important that the Child 
Welfare League of America, composed of both volun- 
tary and public welfare agencies, should issue a 
statement concerning both public and private child 
welfare care. 

In presenting this Statement of Principles, in this 
manner, we feel that the efforts of voluntary child 
care are not given sufficient consideration. It is our 
own firm conviction that in a democratic society 
there is a great need to stimulate and encourage 
private efforts and to safeguard the rights of existing 
private agencies. More recognition should be given 
to private agencies already in the field. 

In addition, there should be a more detailed state- 
ment regarding both the basic rights of the natural 
parents and of the child. We feel that some provision 
should also be made regarding one of the fundamental 
rights of man under our form of government, viz., 
the respect for every man’s religion. 

Moreover, may we make the following comments 
on these Principles: 


Principle 2—If this principle is put into practice, 
then private agencies would become subservient to 
governmental agencies. 

However, we recognize that the government has 
a responsibility for the social well-being of the family 
where these needs cannot be met through private 
means. 
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Principle 3—This principle, in its first section, 
with its emphasis on joint planning by public and 
private agencies, would appear to be in contradiction 
to Principle 2. 

Principle 4—Public agencies then would be able to 
control the private agencies and dictate their policies 
under threat of withdrawal of funds. 

Principle 7—Generally speaking, this is correct. 
But recognition should be given to private agencies 
already in the field. 

Principle 12—To whom would the agencies direct 
an appeal? 

Principle 14—Here the natural rights of parents 
are not assured. 

Principle 15—Private agencies should also be 
mentioned here. 

Principle 17—Again we feel that the role of the 
private agency has been neglected. They also can 
make a significant contribution to the child’s welfare. 

Principle 18—Once more the rights of the private 
agency are ignored—the public agency would have 
supreme power, leaving the private agencies as 
subalterns. 

Principle 19—We are in full agreement with this 
principle. 

Principle 20—The word “‘co-operation” used here 
needs to be clarified, specifying the respective spheres 
of activity, their powers and limitations. 

Principle 2/—Here we sense the danger of federal 
encroachment. This could serve an important func- 
tion: to co-ordinate the efforts of the agencies of the 
various states and act as a clearinghouse for informa- 
tion. Besides, it could assist in raising the standards 
of child care throughout the country. 


By Marion Hathaway, Professor of Public Welfare 
School of Social Work 
The University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 

I am delighted with the “Statement of Principles 
and Policies on Public Child Welfare” which was in- 
cluded in the last issue of the Journal. It is a clear and 
sound statement of principles and much more de- 
finitive than anything that has appeared so far. 
Because of its usefulness in teaching, I am writing to 
ask if you have decided to strike off any reprints and 
if so can approximately twenty-five (25) be sent to 
me for a class in Public Welfare? 


New League Member 


Jewish Social Service Bureau 
5737 Second Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan 
Harold Silver, Director 








A BOARD MEMBER SPEAKS ON 


An Adoptions Review Committee—Its Purpose 


and Procedure 


Wren a capable and busy person assumes responsi- 
bility to serve on a social agency committee, his first 
question is, “What are my duties and how much time 
will it take?” In order to answer this question hon- 
estly, the Board President of the agency and the 
Executive Secretary should be able to outline the 
purpose of the committee on which the person is 
asked to serve and some of the goals to be reached 
during the year. 

The Child Welfare Association of Atlanta, Georgia, 
has a sound adoption program. Its Adoptions Com- 
mittee and its Executive Secretary have taken the 
lead in the preparation and passage of the present 
adoption law. One of the attorneys of the Board and 
Chairman of the Adoptions Committee prepared the 
bill and created a favorable climate of public opinion 
in the State Legislature of 1941, when the law was 
enacted. The members of the Adoption Standards 
Committee (as it was called then) undertook the 
study of adoption fees together with an evaluation of 
standards for adoptive homes. 

The Committee was troubled by publicity on the 
black market in babies, and there was a restless 
feeling that “something should be done” about the 
large number of childless couples who wanted to 
adopt and who complained about the “‘slowness” and 
“red tape” in agency procedure. Some of these 
couples called on or wrote individual Board members 
to air their complaints. The newspapers printed 
stories about childless couples in other cities who 
formed themselves into “‘pressure groups” to do 
something about the long waiting lists, and the un- 
certainty they encountered when they applied to a 
licensed child-placing agency to adopt a child. The 
President of the Board saw Adoption Service as a 
specialized job, requiring the skills of a caseworker 
with training and experience in this field. The impor- 
tance of preserving the confidential nature of adop- 
tion was also recognized. It was evident that neither 
the Board President, the Executive Secretary nor the 
adoption worker should bear the full brunt of the 
complaints from couples who felt they had waited 
“too long,” and began to create unrest in the com- 
munity. 

All members of the Board participated actively in 
formulating the function and purpose of a committee 
to review adoptions. A booklet, “Facts About Adop- 
tion,” was written jointly by the staff and the 
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Adoptions Review Committee, and a maximum 
service fee of $100 was inaugurated, after consider- 
able consultation and help from the Child Welfare 
League of America. The Committee with guidance 
from the Board President and Executive Secretary 
drew up the following goals and purposes as a guide 
to future activities: 

To understand the policies and philosophy of Child Welfare 
Association in this field 

To review with the Executive Secretary and Adoption Worker 


questions of policy and its interpretation as it affects applicants 
and the community 

To keep informed on sound adoption practices, including legis- 
lation affecting adoption 

To arrange for a study of the agency’s practices 

To uphold and improve the agency’s practices 

To work with the Publicity Committee in preparing material 
for newspaper use that will be informative and productive 

Meetings shall be held not less than four times a year, or on call 


The Committee is made up of Board members who 
have demonstrated their ability to study and reshape 
legislation affecting adoptions, and who are able to 
evaluate standards and trends in child development. 
This Committee represents a good cross section of 
experience and skill in the community, viz., an at- 
torney, the wife of a physician as Chairman, an in- 
telligent mother of two adolescent children, a news- 
paperwoman and a clergyman. 

The Adoptions Review Committee worked closely 
with the agency’s Publicity Committee, and an 
article in the Atlanta Fournal magazine, “Don’t 
Adopt a Black Market Baby,” highlighted the adop- 
tion program of the Child Welfare Association. A 
newspaper interview with the adoption worker of the 
agency gave detailed information about the process 
of the adoption study. As the adoption program of 
the agency grew stronger and received increased 
publicity and interpretation, complaints decreased 
accordingly. It became a fixed policy to handle com- 
plaints immediately, first through an office interview 


(if possible) with the adoption worker. The following 
is an illustration: 


The wife of a young business man, whose application had been 
on file for six months, came in unexpectedly to inquire if their 
application had been lost or “‘pigeonholed.” The adoption worker 
showed her the card file on her desk, where every application is 
alphabetized and numbered according to date of filing. 


The serious question of rejections was studied by 
the Adoptions Review Committee and the adoption 
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worker, and it was agreed that the worker’s greatest 
skill lay in helping ineligible adoption applicants to 
withdraw their applications voluntarily. Such tan- 
gible matters as lack of housing space, inadequate 
income to support a child were easy. But how about 
the couple with emotional problems or symptoms of 
marital instability and incompatibility? The agency’s 
Consulting Psychiatrist became a valuable asset. 
The Adoptions Review Committee’s Chairman or 
member participated in a case conference to learn 
more about the possible effects on a child placed in 
an unstable home. In such case discussions, the con- 
fidentiality of the applicants is always preserved and 
the Committee members have been able to sort out 
their opinions and respective roles through such 
group discussions. 


The job of interpreting to doctors and clergymen 
reasons why some of the childless couples referred by 
them to the agency were not emotionally mature 
enough to adopt a child became a joint responsibility 
of the Committee. Whenever the Executive Secretary 
wrote a letter of rejection to a couple, this letter was 
carefully reviewed by members of the Committee 
before it was sent. In one case, for instance: 


A couple wrote the Executive Secretary that they were planning 
to take their complaint to the clergyman who was a member of the 
Committee. He carefully reviewed the basis on which the rejection 
was made. This couple had shown evidence of insecurity and in- 
stability throughout the adoption study. Relationships with their 
own family were strained. The man was jealous of his brother’s 
attainments, while his wife’s family were reluctant to recommend 
her as a good mother for a child. They set high standards for a 
child they wanted to adopt, with specifics as to coloring, back- 
ground and superior intelligence. They were distrustful in their 
attitude toward the agency, implying something might be “put 
over on them.” The Adoption Review Committee recognized that 
any child would be affected by the insecurities inherent in such a 
home and saw that this couple needed psychiatric treatment for 
themselves more than they needed a child. As the clergyman 
member of the Adoptions Review Committee had received a letter 
from this couple “pouring out their sorrow,” he assumed responsi- 
bility for counseling and recommending to them that they secure 
psychiatric help for their own problems. 


In such a capacity, this Committee member was 
clear in his role of giving support to the agency and 
he was able to strengthen the letter of rejection that 
had been written by the Executive Secretary as the 
agency’s administrator. - 

The Adoptions Review Committee of the Child 
Welfare Association recognized its responsibility to 
support the agency but also knew that it could not 
be defensive. The Committee devoted considerable 
time to the study of some of the placements made in 
past years, particularly when the couple applied for 
a second child. Difference of opinion on this subject 
led to a study of second applications made in con- 
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junction with the Child Welfare League. This policy 
statement by the Committee emerged: 
1. Nocouple applying to adopt will feel that they are “‘assured”’ 


of a second child if they adopt the first one from the Child 
Welfare Association 

2. The application to adopt a second child will be studied from 
the point of adjustment of three people to one another 

3. The placement of a second child is dependent upon the needs 
of a child who is available for adoption and can be made 
only from the point of his suitability to three people he has 
never known before 


4. A second child will never be placed by the Child Welfare 
Association if the first child—or either of his adoptive 
parents—has serious physical or emotional problems. 


The Committee did not look upon this as a new 
procedure, but as a clearer and more realistic state- 
ment of policy which is in line with standard child- 
placing agencies. This Committee has recently begun 
to examine the number of independent adoptions in 
Fulton and DeKalb Counties, as well as adoptions 
which became final when the Child Welfare Depart- 
ment, empowered to make the study and recom- 
mendation to the Superior Court, in their summary 
to this Court, strongly recommended that the adop- 
tion be disapproved. For any study of this proportion 
to be of value and eventually lead to protective legis- 
lation, it is necessary to have the active interest and 
support of the community. This legislation would 
vest all responsibility for the babies born out of wed- 
lock in the State Department of Public Welfare or a 
private agency licensed by the State Department. 


Conclusion 


The sound development of an adoption program 
of an agency, such as the Child Welfare Association, 
depends on public understanding and acceptance of 
what the agency does, why it is done and how it is 
done. In order that the members of an Adoptions 
Review Committee may serve effectively in such a 
capacity, it is necessary that they at all times be 
familiar with policy and procedure, which in many 
instances they formulate. The Adoption Review 
Committee should be ever mindful of the need to 
evaluate its program in the light of changing condi- 
tions, philosophy and needs. As a strong and effective 
part of the agency the Committee should work 
closely with the staff responsible for adoption study 
and placement. When questions arise or negative 
reactions exist in the community concerning the 
agency’s adoption services, this Committee should 
be prepared to interpret the agency services, and 
work toward increased support and better legislation 
through intelligent publicity. 

CurIsTINE F. Apams, 

Executive Secretary, Child Welfare Association, Atlanta, Georgia 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 
Day Nursery Fee Scale 


THe conscientious re-evaluation of practices which 
must be a part of every responsible agency program 
has resulted for the Children’s Service Bureau of 
Shreveport, Louisiana, in a new fee scale as explained 
in the accompanying letter to parents by Miss 
Dorothea Gilbert, Executive Director. 

In 1948 the Bureau began to use a scale which had 
been expected to provide a specific income. The scale 
called for a minimum fee of $5.00 with a maximum at 
the actual cost of care. The range took into account 
the number of people in a family and the total family 
income.* 

In the two years this scale has been in use, the 
Staff and Board of the nursery had an opportunity to 
see the effects of this policy on the families and on the 
community. The minimum fee of $5.00 pressed those 
parents whose incomes were in the lower brackets 
into depriving themselves and their children of other 
necessary living essentials. It also became apparent 
that some children who needed day nursery care were 
unable to have such care because of their parents’ 
inability to pay the minimum fee. 

This revised scale will continue to bring in the 
same amount of money but it allows a safer margin 
between income and expenses for those families with 
the least financial resources. 


The 1948 fee scale has since been adopted by day 
nurseries in a few other communities, although Miss 
Gilbert pointed out at that time that it was planned 
to meet community needs and conditions in Shreve- 
port. It is to be hoped that these other day nurseries 
have also been evaluating the effect of their fee scale 
and that they too have found a way to insure that 
children will have this care without jeopardy of their 
other needs for good living. 


DAY NURSERY 


Children’s Service Bureau 
To: Parents 


From: Dorothea Gilbert Re: Change of Fee 


I have known for a long time that some of you must be having 
real difficulty making a home for your children and paying our 
minimum fee of $5.00 a week toward their care here. Our Statistics 
tell the story. For instance, there are 7 of you supporting yourself 
and your child on less than $30.00 a week. After $5.00 is taken out 
for the Nursery, it must take very careful managing and constant 
worrying to pay rent and transportation, buy food and clothing, 
to say nothing of providing the treat that can be so important for 
children, or meeting sudden unexpected medical expenses. 


* See “Day Nursery Fee Scale,” Child Welfare, October, 1948, 
p. 17. 
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As our Fee Scale now stands, a mother supporting herself and 
her child on $52.00 a week pays just as much as a mother facing 
the same responsibility on an income of $24.00 a week. This has 
not seemed fair. 

On the other hand, we believe we are running as economically 
as we can and still provide for your child what he needs to be safe, 
well, and happy during the hours you need to work. Your Fees 
and the money we receive through our Community Chest are our 
only income. The money given in last fall’s campaign has been 
divided among all of the agencies who use the Chest for their fund 
raising, and cannot be reapportioned. So—we need to have the 
same income from your Fees that we expected when we planned 
this year’s program. 

Our Board and the Staff think that the attached Fee Scale will 
divide the load more fairly. For some of you, we hope the change 
will mean a real lifting of anxiety. We realize that for others of you 
it may mean giving up some of the things you have enjoyed. We 
hope it will not mean that any of you who need the Nursery for 
your child will be unable to go on using our services. 

None of you will be asked to pay more than what it actually 
costs to take care of your child for a week. When we divided last 
year’s costs by the number of children enrolled, we found that the 
expense of giving one week’s care to one child was actually $11.00. 

Do study this new Scale, figure what your Fee will be when we begin 
to use the new Scale after May 27th. 

If you have questions, do ask me to answer them. If I am not 
around or in sight, Mrs. Butler will be glad to make an appoint- 
ment for you with me. 


FEE Scale 
Income Per Week Total Family Unit of 
2 3 4 e 6 

Under $25.00... $3.50 $3.50 $3.50 $3.50 $3.50 
ae 4.00 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 
PP 06 F5 ic cuss 4.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 
PP OTs case 5.00 4.0 3.50 3.50 3.50 
00'S5. ccs 6.00 5.00 4.00 3.50 3.50 
TGP oc sciewd 7.00 6.00 5.00 4.00 3.50 
ee 8.00 7.00 6.00 5.00 4.00 
SF Wo ccdiss 9.00 8.00 7.00 6.00 5.00 
O0't0'6S oases 10.00 9.00 8.00 7.00 6.00 
st ee 11.00 10.00 9.00 8.00 7.00 
POMP ti Bee 11.00 11.00 10.00 9.00 8.00 
TP We s.cicax 11.00 11.00 11.00 10.00 9.00 
OP WSS i shes 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 10.00 
5 wi 90. 0088 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 
SOMD sc areticauw 


Note: In cases in which there are two or more children in one 
family enrolled in the Nursery, the fee for the first child shall be 
the same as for an only child and the fee for each other child en- 
rolled shall be one-half the fee of that for the first child. 

The actual cost of a child’s care is $11.00 a week. 


@ 
READERS’ FORUM 


Out-of-Town Inquiries 
Dear Editor: 


An interesting trend in policy seems to be arising 
among several social agencies that we have recently 
contacted. This policy seems to be that the client or 
contact must always take the initiative in any action 
with a social agency. 
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As an example of this trend, I would like to cite a 
recent experience we have had with an out-of-state 
agency. 

The Court of this County asks us to investigate independent 
adoptions. In a recent request, we were asked to investigate the 
independent adoption of a child from another state by a local 
couple. The address of the natural mother appeared on the Court 
papers. We make a policy of seeing natural mothers, in order to 
fully ascertain the circumstances of the child’s placement, inas- 
much as independent adoptions are illegal in New Jersey unless the 
child is placed by the mother. 

Consequently, we wrote to the social agency in the mother’s 
city, asking them to contact the mother at the address we had, and 
listing the pertinent information we needed. 


Much to our surprise, the agency wrote back that 
they 
“hesitate to get directly to anyone in the community for such in- 


formation, and feel more comfortable about it when the client her- 
self knows something about why we are asked to do this.” 


They then went on to say that once we let the 
natural mother know what we want, they will con- 
sider our request only if the mother calls them for an 
appointment. At that time they will be glad to help 
the mother get the necessary information to us. 

This is the first time that such a situation has 
arisen in our inter-agency experience. Certain prob- 
lems arise as a result of such a policy. Natural 
mothers frequently move from the address we are 
given, and it takes a home call to help us ascertain 
their present whereabouts. Also, these mothers will 
hardly ever take the initiative to contact the social 
agency. 

In former contacts with out-of-state agencies we 
have received quick assistance. Usually the agencies 
immediately use their social service exchange to 
gather any information they may have as to the 
child’s family, and make these visits promptly. 

Since the agency involved is a member of the Child 
Welfare League, we are interested in your reaction 
to such a policy. Under the circumstances, what 
would you suggest our next move be if the mother 
does not take the initiative of contacting the agency? 


MarGARET WASSMANDORF, 
Homefinder, Morris County Children’s Home, Morristown, N. F. 


Reply: 


This is a very significant question. Only recently 
a committee of representatives of member agencies 
of the Child Welfare League of America re-examined 
the statement on inter-agency service which appeared 
in the Directory of Members. You will note in the 
new Directory some revision of the statement on 
inter-agency service. The agreement for inter-agency 
service does not require any agency to engage in what 
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it considers questionable professional practice at 
the request of an out-of-town agency. The agency 
which requests service cannot expect that staff mem- 
bers of another agency would be asked to take on 
assignments which are in conflict with what they 
have accepted as sound professional procedure 
or practice. 

There is indeed a trend toward leaving the client 
more free to initiate a request for help. To be sure, 
when a person needs help and has difficulty in asking 
for it, agencies take initiative, not in bringing help to 
that client but in making known to him the kind of 
help that is available should he wish it. An agency 
might write to such a needy person telling him of its 
readiness to be of help. (We are not including here 
the procedures of protective agencies in response to a 
complaint of neglect.) This is because studies have 
revealed that, generally speaking, a person who is not 
able to take some initiative in asking for help is un- 
able to use it. There is a decreasing tendency to go all 
out to the client. The unmarried mother presents an 
additional problem. If, in asking for help, she found 
it necessary to leave her own city, an agency with 
which she has had no previous contact would hesitate 
to contact her or to make inquiries about her lest 
their inquiries cause her embarrassment. While ex- 
perience has taught that many mothers have initiated 
contact with a social agency on behalf of their chil- 
dren, even at the cost of great pain to themselves, if 
they do not wish to be contacted and will not take 
the initiative, agencies feel that to go after them puts 
the agency in the position of being a detective agency. 
This is felt to be a rather serious breach of the con- 
fidence we have been trying to build up through the 
years, that the social agency is ready to give help 
rather than to destroy the safeguards that a troubled 
person may have to put up for himself. While we may 
understand the court’s concern to have information, 
perhaps we need to interpret what is involved in 
getting such information, and that under some cir- 
cumstances the means would not justify the end. 

The committee of League agency representatives 
that re-examined inter-agency service came to an 
agreement that the condition under which help will 
be given in the name of an out-of-town agency is that 
the family will be expected to indicate an acceptance 
of service. The statement reads: 

“The family is to be requested by the agency which is asking 
for help to communicate their willingness to work with the local 
agency before a local agency initiates the services.” 

It may be that communities where independent 
placements are permitted will need to accept the 
limitation of such a way of making placements. Per- 
haps one reason why some agencies will not assume 
responsibility for studying an independent placement 
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is that they cannot give the child, the own parent or 
the adoptive parent protection which such a study 
may imply. Perhaps this is more evidence that leav- 
ing a mother free to place her child independently is 
not in the best interests of anyone, that, in truth, all 
a mother really needs is to feel free to decide whether 
or not she wants to be relieved of her parental re- 
sponsibilities. 

We hope that readers of CH1tp WELFARE will com- 
municate their thinking on this very vital problem. 


EpIror 


BOOK NOTE 


Tue Dynamics oF Supervision Unper Functionat Contro.s, 
by Virginia P. Robinson. University of Pennsylvania Press, 
Philadelphia. 1949. 154 pp. $2.25. 

The field of social work is again fortunate that 
Miss Robinson has written another book on super- 
vision. The literature in this field has been outstand- 
ingly meager in quantity but fortunately, due to Miss 
Robinson’s contribution, this lack is made up by 
quality. 

This book on supervision should not be thought of 
as a revision of her first book written in 1936, but 
rather as a rich extension of her thinking in this field. 

These comments will be limited to two points of 
difference. In Part I, in which Miss Robinson dis- 
cusses the nature of social casework, she briefly 
touches upon the attitudes of the giver: 

“Every appeal reaches out to touch the wound of human differ- 
ence to arouse guilt for what one has . . . that another lacks, and 


to mobilize for action the ever ready desire to wipe out or equalize 
difference.” 


And she continues by saying, 


“Underneath . . . the words of the appeal lie the fundamental 
psychological and ethical problems growing out of the inescapable 
fact that each human being feels himself to be different from his 
fellows . .. The guilt for this difference no individual ever re- 
solves finally for himself; . . .” 


In this, Miss Robinson avers that this difference 
and its subsequent guilt is the basically motivating 
force in giving. This is because there has been much 
evidence to show that a feeling of mutuality and of 
wanting to give without guilt is also a basic human 
attitude. In other words, in order to tighten her 
argument for difference, I believe she should develop 
its opposite—likeness. The aggrandizement of differ- 
ence at the expense of mutuality has been and per- 
haps still is an extension of our Protestant and 
Darwinian (as interpreted by Huxley) thinking and 
feeling. This is a disease of our times characterized 
by a denial of man’s basic and deep original need to 
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co-operate. M. F. Ashley Montagu expresses this basic 
potentiality of man rather aptly: 

Certainly in every society there is ruthless aggressiveness, but 
there is also healthy non-ruthless competition. Moreover, there 
exist very strong drives toward cooperative behavior. These forces 
operate not independently but together, and the evidence strongly 
indicates that of them all the drive for cooperation is the most 
dominant, and biologically the most important. The co-existence 
of so many different species of animals throughout the world is 
eloquent testimony to the importance of that principle. It is prob- 
able that man owes more to the operation of this principle than to 
any other in his own biological and social evolution. Indeed, with- 
out this principle of cooperation, of sociability and mutual aid, the 
progress of organic life, the improvement of the organism, and the 
strengthening of the species, becomes utterly incomprehensible.* 
Whether this approach to an understanding of man’s 
motivation is consistent with Miss Robinson’s 
Rankian thinking I do not know, but I feel that this 
other side of the functional difference approach of 
Miss Robinson helps me to understand the philos- 
ophy of difference. It is my belief that the acceptance 
of the need for difference and for mutuality as basic 
fundamental drives is part of the understanding of 
the dynamics for growth. In this sense, Miss Robin- 
son’s first book perhaps has more clarity. If Miss 
Robinson had elaborated to a greater extent man’s 
“ever ready desire to wipe out or equalize difference,” 
she might have brought to her discussion of the Social 
Security Act more of its deep social implications. 
Social casework undoubtedly has part of its origin in 
a deep desire to share and to protect other persons in 
one’s Own specie. 

My other point of difference with Miss Robinson 
concerns the final chapter, ““The Graduate in the 
Social Agency.” She describes the new worker mov- 


' ing out to agency with the usual attendant problems 


of finding this new experience threatening and dis- 
turbing. She feels that this often develops into an 
attitude of antagonism toward the agency which the 
worker takes to the union for support and confirma- 
tion. I do not doubt but what union activity serves to 
support the troubled new worker, but it seems un- 
fortunate that unions should be condemned by Miss 
Robinson in social agencies because of the use that 
some new workers make of them. Even in social 
agencies there is a difference between board and 
workers. Not only is the worker an employee of the 
board and the board gives, or feels that it does, to the 
worker a salary, but more often than not, boards are 
in conflict about their attitudes toward clients. They 
feel that they wish to help but their motives for limit- 
ing the help are usually legion, varying from motives 
of punishment, through ambivalence to giving, to 
extreme generosity. The social worker in the agency 


* M. F. Ashley Montagu. ‘Man and the Social Appetite.” The 
Saturday Review. November 19, 1949. 
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brings a difference, and that difference stems from 
the professional attitude that clients’ needs should 
be considered in relation to resources, the agency’s 
and the community’s, rather than that the client 
should receive without knowledge of this relation- 
ship. | believe that unions have a very real place in 
being a spot where these differences can be borne 
structurally in a socially acceptable form. 


Parts I] and TIT of this book in which the author 


describes the development of supervision as a method 


of teaching in the field of social casework constitute 


the most important contribution to this field to date. 


CLASSIFIED AD SERVICE 


Insertion of five lines of six words each is made at the minimum rate of $2.50. For each 


Her clarity, wisdom, feeling, and understanding are 
woven through the complicated and moving process 
of supervision. Out of the knowns and unknowns of 
the relationship between supervisor and learner, the 
changes and development of the worker are described. 
In this section of the book is felt the vitality and 
creativeness that characterizes Miss Robinson’s con- 
tribution to the literature on supervision. 


IsABELLE K. Carrer, 


Associate Professor of Soctal Casework 


Division of Public Welfare and Social Work 


University of North Carolina 


additional line, or a fraction thereof, the charge is 50 cents. Closing date is the eighth of the 


month prior to the month of issue. A check should accompany the order. 


DEPARTMENT SUPERVISOR itn cen 

| office of statewide adoption agency. 
Avenev gives field work training to stu- 
dents of several graduate schools, major- 
itv of staff have full training, case loads 
are of appropriate size, personnel prac- 
tices are written. Exchange of full infor 
mation about Agency and = Supervisor 
would be welcomed. Write to Miss Lots 
Benedict, Director of Casework, Chil- 
dren’s Home Society of Virginia, P.O. 
Box S54, Richmond. 


SUPERVISOR Opening in family-chil- 
dren's service ageney for professionally 
trained supervisor of casework. Salary 
range comparable with good agency 
practice. Information given upon inquiry. 
Write Director, Catholic Social Service 
Bureau, 478 Orange St., New Haven 2, 
Conn, 


CASEWORKERS tor combined family 
and children’s agency. Excellent personnel 
practices. Pleasant working conditions. 
Good supervision. Salary according to 
training and experience. Write Family & 
Children’s Service, 313 S.E. Second Sti. 
Evansville, Ind. 


CASEWORKER wanted ‘for private, 
non-sectarian, child-placingagency. Salary 
commensurate with training and experi 
ence. Apply Children’s Bureau, Inc., 210 
Madison Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 


SUPERVISOR —Protessionally — trained 
with casework experience in child pro- 
tective field. Salary scale and personnel 
practices comparable to other agencies in 
Boston. Send statement covering experi- 
ence, training and salary requirement to 
Robert M. Mulford, Mass. S.P.C.C., 
43 Mr. Vernon St., Boston 8, Mass. 
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CASEWORKER —Multiple function 
small private child-care agency desires 
trained and experienced caseworker to 
supervise school age children in boarding 
homes, institution and in own homes. 
Good personnel practices. Member Child 
Welfare League. Write training, experi- 
ence to: Victor Andersen, Director Donald 
Whaley Home, 1201 Smith St., Flint, 
Mich. 


DIRECTOR $ tor established temporary 
shelter for women and children in New 
York City, new building finished and 
equipped one year ago. Woman preferred 
with degree from school of social work. 
Administration experience necessary. 
Salary commensurate with education and 
experience. Write Rev. William EF. 
Sprenger, Episcopal City Mission Society . 
38 Bleecker St., New York 12. 


CASEWORKER child placement agency. 
Trained. Experience with foster care, 
unwed parents and adoptions preferred. 
CWL member. Consulting psychiatrist. 
Close supervision and limited load. 
Student unit. Salary range $2700 -$3900. 
Children’s Bureau, 225 N. Jefferson St., 
Dayton, Ohio. 


OPPORTUNITIES IN) ADOPTION 
specialization, general child placement, 
and family casework. Casework openings 
in large reorganized multiple service 
agency; good supervision, student train- 
ing program, psychiatric consultation. 
Reasonable case loads and good personnel 
practices. Beginning salary $2700 and 
in accord with experience. Family & 
Childrens Service, 410 Liberty Ave., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CASEWORKER Opening for protes- 
sionally trained caseworker in private 
nonsectarian child placing agency. Salary 
commensurate with qualifications. North- 
ampton County Children’s Aid Society, 
214 Bushkill St., Easton, Pa. 


CASEWORKER with professional train- 
ing in private agency providing boarding 
home and adoption services. Student 
training agency. Adjoins Philadelphia. 
Salary scale $2700 to $3700. The Dela 
ware County Children’s Aid Society, 13 
South Avenue, Media, Pa. 


CASEWORKER —Opening for resident 
caseworker for adolescent boys in small 
non-sectarian agency near Chicago. Must 
be fully trained with supervised experi- 
ence in children’s agency. Salary depend- 
ent upon qualifications. New buildings 
for staff and boys. Write Arden Shore 
Association, Lake Bluff, Illinois. 


TWO CASEWORKERS ~The Vermont 
Children’s Aid Society needs two case- 
workers, Master’s Degree 1n Social Work 
or two years’ training required. Salary 
$2400 to $3600 depending on experience. 
Good working and living conditions. 
Apply 174 Pearl St., Burlington, Vt. 


STABLE, single function Agency of pro- 
te ssional standards has opening tor worker 
to do adoption placement. Position can 
offer stimulation and satisfaction; full 
information given willingly on request. 
Write, giving preparation for the job to 
Miss Lois Benedict, Director of Casework, 
Children’s Home Society of Virginia, 
P. O. Box 554, Richmond. 
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New Hope for the Childless 


HUMAN FERTILITY 


and Problems of the Male 


By EDMOND J. FARRIS, Ph.D... Executive Director 


The Wistar Institute of Anatomy and Biology 


More than five million couples are faced with potential fertility. prob- 
lems. This is a book for them. and for their advisors. [tis the first inte- 
erated. practical program for the alleviation of sterility. None of the 
essential material it contains has been made generally available before. 
\ll of it leads to the heart of the problem. 


ReLEASED In) April. /luman Fertility has already become the most 
widely discussed book on the subject ever published. Articles stemming 
| from it have appeared in Time. Newsweek. Survey. Scientific American. 
| and more than 2.000 newspapers here and abroad. Doctors are recom- 
| mending it to their patients. It is a book with new material you can 
refer to your clients. 


FoR your convenience. an order form is inserted in this issue of Child 


| Welfare. The book can also be ordered from the Child Welfare League 
of America. or from The Author's Press. 


xvi plus 212 pages Hlustrated 85.00 
| The AUTHOR'S PRESS. Inc. 
| [1 William Street White Plains. N.Y. 
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